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ABSTRACT: This article describes an innovative partnership between a state 
department of education, local school systems, and institutions of higher 
education aimed at increasing the number of effective teachers for high-poverty/ 
high-minority schools through collaborative partnerships, rigorous coursework, 
ongoing professional development, intensive internships, and mentoring with 
research-based induction, all focused on meeting the needs of diverse learners. 
This partnership builds on the Professional Development School (PDS) model 
and its success in improving teacher retention and facilitating communication 
between all stakeholders. The results of this collaborative effort will ultimately 
impact teacher preparation and clinical practice in the state, and perhaps 
nationally, through the development of a manual outlining the partnership's 
findings and recommendations. 

NAPDS Essentials Addressed: #7 /Ongoing and reciprocal professional develop¬ 
ment for all participants guided by need; #2/A shared commitment to 
innovative and reflective practice by all participants; #3/Engagement in and 
public sharing of the results of deliberate investigations of practice by respective 
participants; #4/Work by college/university faculty and P-12 faculty in formal 
roles across institutional settings; #5/Dedicated and shared resources and 
formal rewards and recognition structures. 


Introduction 

Since the 1960’s, educators, parents, and 
advocates have expressed concerns about the 
low level of academic achievement in schools 
serving high-poverty/high-minority student 
populations. Pogrow (2006) echoes these frus¬ 
trations stating that “despite the unselfish and 
creative efforts of many in high-poverty schools 
and of the profession as a whole, such schools 


generally remain highly ineffective in terms of 
their ability to reduce the learning gap” (p. 223). 
Research suggests that students who attend 
high-poverty/high-minority schools have limited 
educational opportunities and are less likely to 
graduate and go on to post-secondary education 
than their peers in low-poverty schools (Audet 
al., 2013; Darling-Hammond, 2009). 

One of the key factors noted as a potential 
cause of this continued low performance is 
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the lack of highly qualified and effective 
teachers teaching in these high-poverty/high- 
minority schools (Glazerman &c Jeffrey, 2011; 
Isenberg et al., 2013; Keigher, 2010). Even 
more concerning, when Storz (2008) inter- 
viewed over 250 youth in high-poverty/high- 
minority schools, he found the students were 
acutely aware of the lack of teacher quality 
and educational opportunities in their 
schools. Recognizing this issue, the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009, 
through the allocation of billions of dollars in 
funding for education through the Race to the 
Top Fund, identified one of the four core 
areas of reform as “recruiting, developing, 
rewarding, and retaining effective teachers 
and principals, especially where they are 
needed most” (Race to the Top Summary, 
2009, p. 2). 

Teacher Retention and 
Professional Development 
Schools 

One factor that directly impacts the success 
of students in high-poverty/high-minority 
schools is the significant attrition rate of 
teachers. Research indicates that almost 50% 
of new teachers leave the classroom within five 
years of beginning in the profession (Ingersoll 
& Strong, 2011). Indeed, in some districts 
across the nation, as many as one third of new 
teachers leave after their first year (Boyd, 
Lankford, Loeb, Ronfeldt, & Wyckoff, 2011). 
The annual turnover rates in urban, high- 
poverty schools are even higher (Boyd et al., 
2011; Ingersoll, 2004; Scafidia, Sjoquist, <Sc 
Stinebrickner, 2007). One of the reasons 
teachers leave is they simply are not adequate¬ 
ly prepared for the circumstances in which 
they are working. Research clearly shows that 
quality teacher preparation programs produce 
more effective teachers, lead to better student 
outcomes, and result in lower teacher attrition 
rates (Cochran-Smith et al., 2011; Sandoval- 
Lucero et al.,2011). Furthermore, when 


teachers are provided with training that is 
tailored specifically to the contexts in which 
they plan to teach, they are more likely to stay 
in the teaching profession (Burstein et al., 
2009). 

In recent studies of urban-focused teacher 
preparation programs, findings suggest that 
purposeful collaboration between teacher 
preparation programs and school-based per¬ 
sonnel in support new teachers may 
have long-lasting positive effects on teacher 
retention (Donaldson, 2009; Sandoval-Lucero 
et al., 2011). The recent National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) Blue Ribbon Panel Report also 
advocates that strategic partnerships between 
preparation programs, school districts, and 
state agencies are critical to improving teacher 
preparation and effectiveness (NCATE, 2010). 
Such collaborative relationships are a hall¬ 
mark of the Professional Development School 
(PDS) model. The successor to NCATE, the 
Council for the Accreditation of Educator 
Preparation (CAEP, 2014), defines a PDS as: 

a specially structured school in which 
Educator Preparation Provider (EPP) 
and P-12 school clinical educators 
collaborate to (1) provide practicum, 
field experience, clinical practice, and 
internship experiences; (2) support and 
enable the professional development of 
the EPP and P-12 school clinical 
educators; (3) support and enable 
inquiry directed at the improvement 
of practice; and (4) support and 
enhance P-12 student achievement. 

In addition to the focus on collaboration, 
one of the defining characteristics of the PDS 
model is a focus on equity and diversity, both 
at the school and college/university levels. 
This focus on equity and diversity can help 
provide new teachers with a better under¬ 
standing of and sensitivity to their school’s 
environment and culture. This understanding 
can be important in retaining teachers in 
school environments unfamiliar to them. 
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Evidence suggests that preparing candi¬ 
dates using the PDS model enhances reten¬ 
tion (Cochran-Smith et al., 2011; Sandoval- 
Lucero et al., 2011). Neapolitan et al. (2008) 
found that the 

quality of professional learning commu¬ 
nities, intensive mentoring, and inquiry 
and service projects embedded within 
the PDS experience may have some 
bearing on the overall understanding, 
skills, dispositions, and willingness of 
novice teachers to commit themselves 
to stay the course during the first five 
years, (p.15) 

The study also found that teachers who 
completed their training in a PDS program 
were more likely to take jobs in schools with 
50% or greater free and reduced meal rates 
than were the non-PDS prepared teachers 
(16%). Sandoval-Lucero et al. (2011) found 
teachers prepared in PDS programs reported 
higher levels of confidence in meeting the 
needs of diverse learners. Abdal-Haqq (1998) 
found that interns prepared in PDS schools 
felt better equipped to instruct ethnically and 
linguistically diverse students and had lower 
attrition rates during the first few years of 
teaching. 

Maryland Teaching Consortium 

In the state of Maryland, a PDS is defined as a 
“collaboratively planned and implemented 
partnership for the academic and clinical 
preparation of interns and the continuous 
professional development of both school 
system and institution of higher education 
(IHE) faculty” (Maryland State Department 
of Education, 2007, p. 1). The state has taken 
the PDS model one step further by creating 
an integrated assessment framework that 
merges teacher preparation program approval 
and PDS assessment, encouraging IHEs to 
consider their PDS sites as integral compo¬ 
nents of their programs. Maryland currently 
requires all traditionally prepared teacher 


candidates to complete their internships in a 
PDS. Although Maryland has had good 
success with its PDS model, the state still 
experiences a significant teacher quality gap 
between high-poverty and low-poverty schools. 
The state estimates that only five percent of 
teachers teaching in high-poverty/high-minor- 
ity schools are considered “highly effective” 
(MSDE, 2010). The goal of the state is to 
increase that percentage to at least 30%, 
thereby increasing access to quality instruction 
for all learners. 

In an effort to reach this goal, the 
Maryland State Department of Education 
(MSDE), using the PDS model as a basis, 
created a collaborative partnership focused on 
developing guidelines to support the prepara¬ 
tion of teachers to be effective in high- 
poverty/high-minority schools. In 2010, as 
part of the Maryland Race to the Top 
proposal, the Maryland Teaching Consortium 
(MTC) was formed and all public and private 
Maryland approved teacher preparation pro¬ 
grams were eligible to apply for membership. 
Five IHEs were accepted in the first year and 
five additional IHEs were added in the 
subsequent two years, for a total of ten 
participating IHEs. In addition to this 
overarching partnership, each IHE member 
within the Consortium identified a minimum 
of two PDS partners, in most cases an existing 
partnership and a new partnership. Currently, 
there are seventeen participating PK-12 
partner schools. Representatives from local 
school systems as well as the National 
Association for Professional Development 
Schools (NAPDS) also participate in the 
MTC, offering both local and national 
perspectives. 

The MTC partnership is unique and 
innovative in that it provides structured 
opportunities for professional collaboration 
beyond the traditional scope of PDSs. The 
Consortium provides relevant professional 
development opportunities for all MTC 
members, prompting rich discussions and 
problem-solving around difficult issues in 
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teacher preparation, particularly surrounding 
recruitment, preparation, and retention of 
effective teachers for high-poverty/high-minor- 
ity schools. Interns are also critical members 
of the MTC and provide feedback about how 
to best support their ability to be effective in 
high-poverty/high-minority schools. 

The MTC meets a minimum of six times 
each year and all members, including interns, 
are invited to the meetings. At the end of each 
meeting, IHE and school partners work 
together to discuss what components of the 
information learned that day can be applied 
to their respective settings. In addition, the 
MTC holds an annual two-day Summer 
Institute where partnership teams work inten¬ 
sively to reflect on the previous year’s activities 
and plan for the upcoming school year. By 
involving teachers, interns, administrators, 
state department of education representatives, 
school district representatives, and IHE facul¬ 
ty, a true sense of shared responsibility and 
accountability for preparing effective teachers 
has been created and drives the collaborative 
mission of the group. 

An additional benefit of the MTC for 
several of the partnerships is that it allows an 
existing PDS to be directly involved in the 
development of a new PDS partnership with a 
school that has similar student demographics 
and needs. Through this collaborative rela¬ 
tionship, the incoming PDS site benefits from 
the experience and expertise of the existing 
site. School personnel also work together to 
identify the resources and professional devel¬ 
opment needed to increase both the number 
of highly effective teachers currently at their 
school sites as well as the preparation of new 
teachers to be highly effective in working with 
diverse learners in high poverty settings. Based 
on the schools’ identified needs, the IHE can 
provide support in a variety of ways, including 
offering site-based college credit and provid¬ 
ing focused and sustained professional devel¬ 
opment. Partner schools also provide 
guidance about critical components of the 
IHE’s teacher preparation program that may 


need to be added or revised. This offers the 
partner schools the opportunity to provide 
input about program coursework and experi¬ 
ences. 

Beyond the partnership at the school 
level, the MTC itself offers a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for IHEs to collaborate as well. Faculty 
from participating private and public IHEs 
meet on a regular basis, sharing resources, 
asking questions about common issues, and 
providing information about individual pro¬ 
gram components. Through the MTC, IHE 
faculty work across institutions to develop 
new strategies for preparing effective teachers 
for high'poverty/high-minority schools. Each 
IHE serves as a case study and collects data on 
both original as well as new program 
components to inform the work of the 
MTC. A few example programmatic changes 
that have been made to date are the addition 
of taking interns on bus tours of the 
neighborhoods surrounding the partner 
schools, the creation of a Spanish for Educators 
course taught onsite at the partner school, the 
development and implementation of an 
academy model, and the creation of enhanced 
mentor training materials. Each IHE actively 
collects data such as surveys, observations, 
and interviews to evaluate the effectiveness of 
such programmatic changes. In addition, 
follow-up survey data from graduates is also 
gathered. 

The ultimate goal for the MTC is to 
establish common agreement on program 
components that will provide a teacher with 
skills and tools to positively impact student 
growth and achievement in high-poverty/high- 
minority schools. One way MTC is working to 
identify these is by having each participating 
site analyze data from their own programs, 
candidates, graduates, and partnerships and 
compare their findings with other partner¬ 
ships in the Consortium. At each MTC 
meeting, partnerships also collaborate to 
identify any knowledge, skills, and disposi¬ 
tions from the information provided during 
the session that are critical to preparing and 
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retaining teachers in high-poverty/high-minor' 
ity settings. Next, the discussion centers on 
what current program components currently 
exist and what additional program compo- 
nents might be necessary to ensure the 
development of the identified knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions in future teachers. 

Within the first two years of the MTC, 
partnerships have identified the critical 
knowledge along with numerous skills and 
dispositions effective teachers should have to 
be successful in high-poverty/high-minority 
schools. In an effort to translate this valuable 
information into accessible guidelines, a sub¬ 
group of the MTC membership, which 
includes representation from all partnerships, 
has been tasked with the development of a 
manual that will be disseminated statewide 
and nationally. The manual will include case 
studies of each of the participating partner¬ 
ships, identify critical program components 
and resources, and a provide a glossary. The 
guidelines manual is currently under develop¬ 
ment and will be finalized upon completion 
of the project in the fall of 2014. The 
guidelines manual will serve as a companion 
to existing state documents for teacher 
preparation in Maryland, inform and enhance 
all teacher preparation programs, and serve to 
create a common set of practices for preparing 
effective teachers for high-poverty/high-minor- 
ity schools. 

Conclusion 

This innovative approach to addressing the 
significant need for preparing more effec¬ 
tive teachers for high-poverty/high-minority 
schools reflects what it means to be a PDS, 
while also recognizing the value, expertise, 
and experience of all involved in such 
partnerships by shifting the work from a 
hierarchical structure to a truly collaborative 
endeavor. Classroom teachers, IHE faculty, 
interns, and representatives from the state 
department of education are working side-by- 
side to ask difficult questions and to think 


outside the box for solutions. It is estimated 
that 165 interns will be directly involved in 
the work of the MTC; many more future 
teachers will be impacted by the collaborative 
efforts of all those involved in the Consor¬ 
tium. Ultimately, the benefits of this work will 
be realized by the increase in the number of 
effective teachers who are prepared to improve 
the learning outcomes of all students, partic¬ 
ularly those in high-poverty/high-minority 
schools. ES3 
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